HOW  THE  RENAISSANCE  CHANGED  FRANCE

as a matter of convention, but Christianity played no part in his inner
life; if it had left any traces in him, they were mere habits of conduct
and speech. Montaigne was no more Christian than Voltaire; he was far
less Christian than Andre Gide.

Thus the Renaissance had indeed been a spiritual revolution. While it
thought itself no more than a search for a compromise between the ideas
of ancient philosophy and those of the scholastics, it bore within it the
seeds of nationalism, the French Revolution, modern science and world
wars. Sixteenth-century man imagined that nothing essential had changed
because he saw the King upon his throne, the lord in his castle and the
parish priest in his church. Yet he failed to observe that from then on the
King would be dependent on the banker or the gold mine, allowing him
to maintain an army and do without the feudal nobility; he failed to see
that soon wars would be declared, no longer to ensure the triumph of
the true faith, but to defend the independence first of the middle class,
then of the masses; he failed to note that humanism leads to scientific
agnosticism. The intellectual revolution of the Renaissance in no way ,
coincided with the Reformation. The cardinal fact was the break with the
notion of revealed truth. Protestantism by no means denied revelation; it
only sought to limit itself to the authority of the Scriptures. In the
twentieth century the humanist revolution was to threaten Protestantism
fully as much as Catholicism. And so die wars of religion might be
described as fratricidal. Renaissance and Reformation were in reality
contrary forces; it is true that much later French Protestantism, become
liberal, like all minorities, would rejoin the current of the Renaissance, but
in the sixteenth century no Huguenot could have foreseen this transforma-
tion. Calvin was less liberal than Bishop Briconnet.

On the political level, national had taken the place of feudal conflicts.
Royal marriages were to remain important (and would be so as late as
Louis-Philippe's day), but this personal bond was merely a survival.
During die Middle Ages, when the economy was the narrow one of a
manor house or village, at most that of a market town, economic wars
were scarcely within die range of possibility (except, perhaps, over trade
with the East). The national economy of modern times was to imply the
conquest of colonies rich, first, in precious metals, later in raw materials.
Patriotism had been born in France long before, and it had been sturdy
ever since the Hundred Years War; since Henry IV, no other feeling
would be strong enough to vie with it in French hearts. When the
nobility, during the days of the Fronde, toyed with foreign alliances, there
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